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EDUCATIONAL WORK 



Collections of the Museum. Lists of 
photographs, representing the periods 
in art history, are sometimes given by 
art teachers to pupils as supplementary 
work, thereby affording the pupils an 
opportunity for independent work in 
the Library. 

The subject headings in the card 
catalogue furnish a clue to a mine of 
information for the teacher ol general 
subjects. It is possible to give material 
assistance in illustrating the Bible, 
history, literature, manners and cus- 
toms, dancing, athletics, animal life, 
and so forth. Colonial history can be 
made almost to live again in portraits, 
architecture, furniture, mural painting 
of historical scenes, and monuments 
commemorating brave men and deeds. 
An intensive study of European history 
is successful only when the student 
supplements that work with a com- 
parative study of the arts created in 
each country. This is made possible 
by the use of photographs, so classified 
that we can assemble at short notice 
material on the Roman, Gothic, Re- 
naissance, and otherj periods. At the 
same time, it is a valuable preparation 
for foreign travel and study. 

Artists and artisans will find un- 
limited resources of inspiration and 
practical help through the medium of 
photographs. The sculptor or painter 
can enrich his ideas from thousands of 
photographs on sculpture and painting 
from the earliest times to the present. 
A fast-growing collection of photo- 
graphs of the works of American 
sculptors is a new feature which 
should invite wide interest. The archi- 
tect can find here not only photo- 
graphs of public and domestic archi- 
tecture, but also many on metalwork, 



wood-carving, stonework, etc., which 
would be an asset in his work. The 
interior decorator, textile weaver, 
metal worker, wood-worker, costume 
designer, in fact, any worker in the 
arts and crafts, will profit by the 
practical use of photographs which 
have been assembled for his needs. 

The privilege of copying photo- 
graphs for publication either in book, 
magazine, or newspaper, or for lantern 
slides, is freely given, provided they 
are not copyrighted. 

A collection of photograph dealers' 
catalogues is available, and assistance 
given as to the purchase of photo- 
graphs. We frequently assist patrons 
in identifying unlabeled photographs. 
Alice Felton. 

THE MUSEUM AND THE 
ART TRADES 

IT IS distinctly a modern concept to 
credit an art museum with a message 
for the 'trade.' Yet in the art trades an 
art museum has great opportunities of 
effective assistance. Recognizing its 
potential usefulness in many lines of 
industrial arts, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum appointed three years ago an 
Associate in Industrial Arts who should 
take over the work already started in 
rendering accessible to the trades the 
resources of the Museum. 

An analysis of this field indicated 
two lines of effort amenable to museum 
purposes and susceptible to distinct 
improvement for the public good. 
First, there are the producers of various 
kinds of objects of industrial art; sec- 
ond, there are the journals which reach 
these producers. 

A trade journal is in a very direct 
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sense an educational medium ; it is not 
in any degree recreational, but aims to 
present trade information both in the 
form of news and in the form of as- 
sistance and constructive advice. Thus 
the trade press offers a line of least 
resistance by which to reach the trades, 
especially since editors of such pub- 
lications rank with leading manufac- 
turers as the guiding minds in their 
respective trades. For this reason it 
was found feasible first to approach 
the trade papers, in an effort to pro- 
vide for these, and through them for 
the trades, correct information as to 
styles of art, excellent examples of 
design, and finally current museum 
information and news which would 
keep them posted as to added objects 
of interest in their specific fields. Trade 
journals now reached by the Museum 
in its regular work number 200, and 
this has been adopted as an economic 
limit for the present. It has also been 
found feasible to assist the editors of 
a small number of house organs or of- 
ficial publications of commercial and 
other organizations. In many cases the 
Museum has been accepted as a dis- 
tinct editorial aid, as well as a source 
of 'art news.' Thus while the trade 
journals gladly accept for practical use 
authoritative letter press and news 
items of value to their readers, they 
also welcome 'leads' which can be 
developed both in articles and in edi- 
torials as constructive trade informa- 
tion. The Associate in Industrial Arts 
is able to furnish such suggestions 
on the basis of his findings in the 
trades themselves; these constituting 
the other line of assistance of the 
industrial arts open to development in 
terms of museum resources. 



The 'trade' must be construed to in- 
clude manufacturers and dealers, al- 
though it is not possible at the present 
time to reach all parts of either of these 
fields. Great success has already been 
achieved among dealers, i. e., buyers 
and salespersons, through the Museum 
Study Hours for Practical Workers 
conducted by Grace Cornell. These 
people are the avenues of distribution 
along which the manufacturers' pro- 
ducts travel to our homes. Unless the 
manufacturer has the cooperation of 
these selling organizations, his own 
efforts at producing good design will 
be powerless. 

Under manufacturers are to be 
classed all types of producers, from 
those engaged in ruthless mass output 
to the craftsman who uses practically 
no power-driven machinery at all. 
There are the commercial heads of 
large establishments, their artisans, 
their department chiefs, and their de- 
signers; and there are those who 
combine all these functions in them- 
selves alone. Again, there are many 
who stand before the public as manu- 
facturers (though they simply market 
the anonymous product of others) and 
who must be treated as subject to the 
same responsibilities as to design. 
And, finally, there are those who com- 
bine the individual products of a 
number of plants in new objects of art, 
such as costume designers or deco- 
rators. All of these might well be 
served by the Museum, but they 
represent so great a number of plants, 
factories, shops, etc., that the number 
actually dealt with must be limited; as 
with the trade journals an economic 
limit has here also been established, 
the Associate in Industrial Arts making 
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regular contact with about 500 firms 
and individuals and occasionally reach- 
ing about 300 more. These are pro- 
ducers in fifty trades and their allied 
lines, from rugs to millinery, from ad- 
vertising to jewelry. Appointments are 
made with manufacturers and design- 
ers both here at the Museum and in 
their own workshops. Regular visits 
to factories and designing rooms keep 
the Museum informed as to latest 
developments, needs, and prospects 
in these fields, so that demands on the 
collections may be met with fullest 
access to all Museum facilities. 

The concrete evidence of this work 
is seen in the annual exhibition of 
current industrial arts showing the 
result of research in the collections. 
This exhibition has gained recognition 
in the trades and has achieved a posi- 
tion of importance as an index of 
quality in current work — and this in- 
spite of its obvious limitations, since 
it must subscribe to multifarious trade 
conditions and numerous excellent 
things can never be shown because 
of their prompt delivery to clients or 
the curious commercial and other 
interrelations which preclude their 
public exhibition. As many as 440 
individual objects have been shown in 
such an exhibition at the Museum, 
nevertheless. 

Latterly current conditions have 
especially emphasized two aspects of 
this work. Designers of advertising 
and of commercial containers have 
made frequent and intelligent use of 
the galleries; this type of Museum 
effectiveness appears in magazines of 
national scope with circulations reach- 



ing close to three millions, and appears 
in Subway cards seen by the untold 
millions of New Yorkers in their daily 
travels about the city. Again, it is seen 
in thousands of boxes and cartons in 
shops throughout the country. 

Another phase of current usefulness 
of the Museum is found in the grow- 
ing number of requests for criticism on 
designs in work or being planned. 
Hitherto it has been rather a question 
of initial assistance only and the work 
was not seen again until finished and 
ready for delivery — unless, of course, 
it was followed up in the workshop. 
Now, however, assistance is requested 
formally and with every evidence 
of willingness to stand by Museum 
standards of design. No more hopeful 
sign of progress in the industrial arts 
could be asked. 

Thus it is apparent that a great area 
of good-will has been created among 
manufacturers, designers, trade jour- 
nals, and others of allied purposes; 
this area is constantly increasing, new 
and fascinating lights being cast upon 
it from many angles as each successful 
product points the way to others. It 
is gradually being recognized in the 
trade that three factors in the product 
command its price before the public — 
materials, execution, and design, and 
the greatest of these jis design. This 
'selling argument' of design is offered 
by the Museum in manifold ways; its 
message has already been seen in im- 
proved design of home furnishings and 
other objects of a thousand kinds. It 
is a leaven of progress. 

Richard F. Bach. 
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